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The Blind Child: Provision for His Schooling.* 


One day Jimmie, five years old and blind, sat on the floor 
playing with his nine-months-old sister. Pretty soon the 
mother heard him say, ‘‘Rosie, you give me your eyes and 
I give you my eyes.”’ Then he looked up and said, ‘‘Oh, God, 
give me some good eyes. I don’t care whether they’re dog’s 
eyes or cat’s eyes or any kind of eyes, just so they’re good eyes.”’ 

Into the home of this family, poor in worldly goods but in 
refinement and intelligence above the stratum of her usual 
clients, enters the frieadly visitor directed by the news of 
a social need. When the chill of a first meeting is lost in the 
converse of the cultured mother with a woman of a social 
status above that of her neighbors the pitiful story of the 
five-year-old’s longing for a pair of eyes is related with an 
anxious plea for help to know what to do for the little fellow 
so active, so eager to know his world as his little sister knows 
it and all the other people of his acquaintance know it. 

To the social worker the problem of a blind child in the 
home which is visited is one requiring knowledge of what may 
be done and skill in bringing to pass what ought to be done for 
the benefit of both child and family. Doubtless, said social 
worker, if not already callous on account of innumerable 
previous demands, now lets free a sigh and a complaint: 
‘‘Here’s another requirement for omniscience in my calling! 
When will these specialists realize that no one can be an expert 
| in forty diverse fields of human need?’’ But let patience, to 
. prevent that murmur, have its way until the present speaker 
files a demurrer to the charge of expecting too large or too 
minute acquaintance with his own special field. 

I know full well what sinking of the heart is experienced b_ 
one who knows little of what blindness means in the family, 
of what intelligence and proper sympathy have done to meet | 
the well understood difficulties, of what provisions have bee.1 
made for teaching and training the blind child. First of all 
let it be known that even when blindness comes all-is not lost. 
It is true that one means, and that the best, of physical contact’ 
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* An Address delivered at the meeting of the National Conference of Social Work, held 
at Washington, D.C., May 2, 1923, by Edward M. Van Cleve, Principal of The New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind. 
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with the world and its people is taken away, but there are other 
means. A wise parent, after the first overwhelming sorrow is 
past, seeks how the loss of sight may be made up for by special 
training of the other senses, how hearing may be made acute 
and accurate, how touch may grow keen and reliable, how 
smell may come more into its own through use and training, 
above all how a will to succeed in play and work may be 
encouraged in the child and the depressant influence of unwise 
pity may be kept out of its hearing and knowledge. Advice 
from an expert is available, an expert teacher of the blind, 
herself without sight, in a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Helps for the 
Mother of a Blind Child,’’ by Amy K. Halfpenny. And in her 
opening paragraph Miss Halfpenny invites the attention of a 
larger audience for her message by offering it to any “‘mother, 
teacher, social worker, nurse, physician, church worker’’ or 
even business person who may “‘find an opportunity of passing 
this message on to the person for whom it is primarily intended.” 
(This document was published in the Outlook for the Blind, 
April, 1914, and reprints may be had at ten cents each, by 
addressing Principal O. H. Burritt, Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa.) Specific 
instructions for every contingency one need not expect in 
reading this message, but principles of action are wisely and 
with authority set forth in easily understood language. 

Social workers should know what to do when a blind child 
is found. Somehow the tragedy of its growing up in ignorance 
should be avoided. And yet it does occur. One would think 
it impossible that in New York City, seat of the School of 
Philanthropy as it was, School of Social Work as it is now 
known, and seat of The New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, the earliest of all schools in the United States to 
open its doors for the education of blind children and keenly 
interested in searching out clients, a girl should have come to 
maturity and to the age of twenty-four without knowledge on 
the part of parents or friends that for her there was the 
opportunity of schooling. _M——— A—— was born in Harlem, 
ninety blocks from the corner of Ninth Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, where is located the school of which I am Principal; 
she grew up to girlhood and womanhood, and at twenty-four 
the New York Commission for the Blind, an organization of 
the State’s philanthropy, engaged chiefly in helping the adult 
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blind, found her and began through a home teacher to open 
the way for ‘‘doing something,” for the greatest curse of the 
blind is idleness. When the Secretary of the Commission told 
me her story and asked for help I pleaded her cause with the 
authorities to such purpose that she was given several years’ 
tuition in our school, although over the age at which persons 
are admitted. And she simply ate up knowledge for a time, 
and her gratitude for a chance to learn was beautiful and 
pitiful. 

Provisions for proper training of the young blind have been 
made almost universally in this country. Yet historically the 
education of the blind is a new venture. Prior to 1784, when 
Valentine Haiiy founded in Paris the first school for the blind 
in the world, there were few efforts to let in to these physically 
darkened lives the light of intellectual achievement. In 
America, nearly the first third of the 19th century passed 
before in New York City, Boston and Philadelphia, practically 
simultaneously, schools were established by private philan- 
thropy. In 1837 Ohio established the fourth school in the 
United States, the first to be wholly supported and managed 
by the State, a constitutional provision declaring it the obliga- 
tion of the State to educate its blind children as well as those 
who see. The lead of Ohio has been followed by 35 States in 
which State schools for the blind are maintained and con- 
trolled by the State. Eight other commonwealths contract 
with schools in neighboring States for the education of their 
young blind or make local provisions in the larger cities. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and Maryland have 
schools, like the New York City Institute, under management 
of boards of trustees not appointed by the State but supported 
in part at State expense. In 15 larger cities* classes for the 
blind have been opened in the public schools where special 
teachers and special appliances are provided. There is no 
reason, therefore, why any child in continental United States 
should grow up in ignorance if in possession of requisite in- 
telligence though blind. f 

This is not, perhaps, the place, nor is there occasion for a 
full discussion of the comparative merits of public school 


* Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth, Jersey City, Los Angeles 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Racine and Toledo. 

+ Provisions for instruction of blind children in the outlying possessions of the United 
States are only lately being made. In Manila and Honolulu there are the beginnings of 
special schools, and in Porto Rico a very promising start has been made. 
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classes and boarding schools in the training of the young blind. 
Yet I have some convictions after more than fifteen years’ 
experience in this field of special education that lead me to 
say a few words relative to a false interpretation of institu- 
tional life as respects the blind. There is a strong current of 
sentiment running in social service circles against the institu- 
tion as such. For this there is justification in conditions found 
in some Institutions, particularly in some Homes, where life 
for years had the effect of “institutionizing,’’ as the word goes, 
the children therein confined. Extremists have intimated that 
the home maintained by parents, however low and degraded, 
is superior to any Home (with the capital H), however well 
conducted. The inference is, of course, that maternal solicitude 
is incomparably better than foster maternality in the lump, 
so to speak. As a consequence of this very general sentiment 
against the grouping of children for care and support it has 
become quite fashionable for social workers to seize upon any 
expedient that will abolish the Institutions, making no distinc- 
tions among them. Such an extreme view as has been here 
indicated is, of course, untenable. Institutions for the blind 
whose task is the education of children who do not see are 
not to be put in the class suggested above. Rather they are 
comparable to the boarding schools for the children of parents 
able financially and socially to patronize them. I have never 
heard that the children fortunate enough to spend some years 
away from home at the Virginia Military Institute or Culver, 
at Lasell or Ogontz, at Groton, Hotchkiss, or the Hill School, 
bore the stigma of being institutionized. No more do the 
pupils in boarding schools for the blind deserve to be so stigma- 
tized. 

Classes for blind children in the schools of their home city 
may be desirable, but only if they are well conducted and well 
supported. These are essential qualifications. If the instruction 
is not markedly superior and the teacher more than usually 
self-forgetful and devoted, unless the educational authorities 
are willing to spend lavishly, the blind child will fail of gaining 
his proper training. Only in exceptional cases will he be 
better off than in the established and liberally supported 
boarding schools so generally available. 

Entered at school, as soon as he is able to dress and care 
for himself, which is usually at seven or eight years of age, 
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the blind child meets a teacher who is set apart for this special 
work by peculiar ability and self-sacrificing devotion and 
a motherly woman who, too, is something of a missionary and 
loves little blind folks. He soon finds he is not in a queer 
world such as the one which he has left, the one where he is 
looked upon as somebody different, needing physical guidance 
and pity, and where he received too much attention. To 
his great surprise he learns there are other little boys who 
cannot see and, wonder of wonders, they do not need a guide to 
get around—they run and romp, get bumped and experience 
falls—in short, live a normal life instead of a carefully sheltered 
one. Everybody is cheerful and he hears no longer the shudder- 
ing pity of the neighbors and friends of the family who weep as 
they sympathize with his parents over the hard lot of a blind 
child in the family. 

A dozen or more years of school life are before him, packed 
with work and play, and these in the associations of his peers, 
so that after the high school courses are completed he is fit to 
hold his own, to stand on his own feet, having developed mental, 
physical and moral backbone enough to set forth on such a 
career as may be open to him or to continue in college prepara- 
tion for some superior occupation. To enter college and com- 
plete its four years’ work requires besides ambition dogged 
perseverance and willingness to work more pronounced than 
in the case of the seeing student. One sightless young man is 
to be graduated from Cornell in June, 1923, who won election 
in March to Phi Beta Kappa, and his career illustrates to 
a nicety the analysis given above. 

Schools for the blind generally in this country follow in the 
main the courses of study of the public schools in their State 
or city. In New York we set for our pupils the same pace as 
in the schools for the seeing, using the same examinations as 
are given to all students, the examinations being conducted 
under the State authorities at Albany. It requires for a blind 
child a bit more time usually, and in the elementary and 
academic courses taken together a handicap allowance of two 
years is considered reasonable. However, while the intellectual 
development is going forward these special schools also provide 
training of a superior sort in the manual arts, in physical 
development, and, if talented, in a special line such as music, 
which is peculiarly acceptable as a means of education for those 
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who do not see. In all the schools that I know the moral 
training, also is not neglected, though sectarianism is dis- 
countenanced. * 

The character of the instruction in scholastic subjects in 
schools for the blind is usually so good that the attainments of 
the intellectually minded among the pupils are superior to those 
who attend schools for the sighted. Manual training is given 
a prominent place in these schools and is long continued so that 
the sightless person may be able with skill to use his hands as 
his mind directs In some schools this manual training 
becomes trade training and the students use the skill developed 
in their occupations after school days. Physical training is 
also made much of because freedom and ease in bodily carriage 
must be developed by long and patient instruction where such 
development is unassisted by imitation; it is mainly by 
ocular observation that most of us are influenced to do the 
things we do. And, finally, schools for the blind make a great 
deal of music instruction, first of all that the pupil may develop 
esthetically, second that he may have an accomplishment 
whereby to interest and please his friends, and third, that he 
may perhaps find in the field of performance or that of teach- 
ing a career. 

That the schools succeed is evidenced by many examples of 
competent sightless citizens whose training has been secured in 
them. Of one thing these schools are especially proud, namely, 
that few of their graduates are beggars. The blind beggar is 
usually a person who has lost his sight in mature years. Along 
with the education of these sightless youth in letters, manual 
arts, physical control, and special talent goes an inculcation of 
the spirit of independence or of self-dependability, of ambition, 
of cheerful acceptance of the hardships so many and so cruel 
but still so surely awaiting their entrance on the field of self- 
support, a spirit that sustains what to most of us looking on is 
an inexplicably blind optimism—blind both figuratively and 
literally. | 

At the 1916 meeting of this Conference the General 
Superintendent of Chicago’s United Charities gave utter- 
ance to this wise and true judgment: ‘‘To declare * * * 
that those who have lost eyesight, unfortunate as such an 
affliction is, are necessarily a dependent class is vicious.” 
Too many people look upon a blind man as either a wonder 
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or a weakling. A new social consciousness with respect to these 
our fellow citizens is déveloping, but oh, so slowly! Dr. Harry 
Best, whose book ‘‘The Blind” is the authoritative and only 
complete treatment of the subject,* says in his chapter of 
‘Conclusions’: ‘Our message is, then, after all, one of hope. 
This hope has ground in the increasingly determined efforts to 
reach and help all those who sit in darkness. Such may mean 
that a new day is dawning for the blind, in which their estate 
will be higher than it has ever been hitherto in the world.”’ 
What is blindness socially? Some make it a plea for alms. 
And the appeal is tremendous. I have been told by a blind 
beggar that he considers he would be a fool to work when he 
can take a place on the street corner and accumulate doles to the 
extent of as much as twelve to twenty dollars a day. Certain 
people have sympathies that are easily stirred (and as easily 
satisfied) and they drop a dime or a quarter in the tin cup held 
out and they go along with the thud of the coin resounding in 
their ears and a glow of self-satisfaction in their hearts over 
a good deed done. Whereas the really efficient way to serve 
the blind is to give them a chance to do their work in the world. 
A blind beggar is no better, and no worse, than a seeing beggar. 
What is blindness socially? To many it is a thing repugnant, 
a sightless person, one to be avoided—passed by on the other 
side. These persons may be selfish merely and desire to avoid 
the call of awakened conscience. Or they may be hysterically 
sympathetic, as was a great actor whom I once begged to come 
over from the theater across the street from our school to 
speak some words of encouragement to our pupils. ‘Oh, I can 
never do it! You mustn’t ask me. I could not act for a week 
after looking at a hundred blind children.’’ (He invited us, 
however, to bring them all over to see the play as his guests.) 
What is blindness socially? Toa few, but I believe an in- 
creasing number, it is the appeal to Christlike sympathy and 
service. Best of all service we social workers can perform is 
to find the means if possible to prevent the occurrence of 
blindness or if it is coming on to find a cure. But prevention 
failing and cure being impossible, let us seek to open the way 
whereby the blind may learn to walk erect and confidently, 
trained to a life of usefulness, and then by our efforts, coupled 


*The Blind: Their Condition and the Work Being Done for Them in the United 
egal Ey Harry Best, Ph.D. 763 pp. With Index. $4. The Macmillan Company, 
ew York. 
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with their own, given a place in the workaday world for the 
use of their developed talents. For nearly seventy years 
there has appeared on the title page of the Year-Book of The } 
New York Institute for the Education of the Blind a motto | 
and a quotation from the prophecy of Isaiah which Icommend | 
to all social workers as one to be made their own: “Lux Oritur: | 
And I will bring the blind by a way that they knew not; I will 
lead them in paths that they have not known; I will make 
darkness light before them.”’ 
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